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By Bob Blumenthal 

A couple of doors down the 
street from the Paul’s Mall-Jazz 
Workshop complex, on the se- 
cond floor of 739 Boylston St., is 
the nerve-center of the 
operations — three rooms 
overflowing. with posters, 
schedules, albums, trade papers, 
and assorted other necessities of 
a club owner’s universe. This is 
where Freddy Taylor and Tony 
Mauriello spend their working 
days, days that can stretch far 
into the evening. Taylor has 
been involved in-the two clubs 
since their inception and 
Mauriello.came aboard in 1965; 
since the departure of third 
partner Peter Lane on March 31, 
1972, Fred and Tony have been 
the sole owners and managers of 
the Mall- Workshop. 

We sat down amid the paper 
sprawl around 6:30 on November 
6, and aside from a few interrup- 
tions from callers looking for 
Jerry Garcia tickets (it was only 
two days after the appearance 
was announced but already too 
late) we spent the next two hours 
discussing the strange world of 
nightclubs and the unique world 
of 733 Boylston. The tape had 
run out before we hit on-Paul’s 
Mall’s abortive Gershwin review 
of 1970 (“the closest we -ever 
came to going under’’), or the 
WBCN broadcasts, or the 
albums that Cheech and Chong, 
Dick Gregory, Gabor Szabo, 
“Groove” Holmes and Jimmy 
McGriff had recorded at the 
clubs. But we did get a rare look 
at the inner workings of a club: 
BOSTON PHOENIX: How 
does Jerry Garcia end up at 
Paul’s Mall? 

TONY MAURIELLO: Simple 
— they called us and said he 
wanted to play a club. 
FREDDY TAYLOR: The club 
has become the showcase for the 
New England market for con- 
temporary acts; for any kind of 
FM-oriented or serious music, 
we’re getting the credentials that 
this is the place to be heard, to 
get the word out, to sell records. 
With the WBCN broadcasts, all 
of the student activity in the 
area ... we get a lot of groups 
that still appreciate the feeling 
of playing a club and com- 
municating with an audience. 
BP: So people come to you. 
FT: It’s been happening more 
and more. The record companies 
are totally aware that if they 
have an album out, and they 
want a group in Boston, then 
we’ll get a call. Many of them are 
new artists, but we are getting 
more and more concert acts that 
are either coming off a tour or 
doing something new. They want 
to present it, and they find that 
the club is a great vehicle. 
Cheech and Chong, for example, 
recorded a great deal of their Big 
Bambu album right here at 
Paul’s Mall; the reason they like 
to play the club is that it gives 
them a chance to work out new 
material. They can’t do that in 
concert; in concert they’ve got to 
do their best pieces, hit the 
audience with what they know. 
In a club situation they can ex- 
periment — if it doesn’t go over 
the first show, then they’ll 
rework it the next show. 

And the way business is going 
now, many concerts are begin- 


ning to fail. Many of our calls are 
responded to now by artists who, 
in the past, didn’t want to know 
about clubs because they were 
making one-night killings. So 
I’m looking forward to our par- 
ticipating in even more of these 
special engagements. 

BP: How’s the economy affec- 
ting your clubs? 

FT: Business is off on ordinary 


-groups, but when we have a hot 


group in, we can do great 
business. 

TM: If we have the act, we can 
do business. The net result may 
be ten percent less than we 
would have done ordinarily. But 
if you have a bad act, people 
won’t come whatever the state of 
the economy. 

FT: There’s a greater schism 
with the simply good group, 
where if people were hanging 
around, they might drop in. The 
drop-in crowd is no longer 
around. 

TM: Youth-oriented audiences 
are not drop-inners, though. 
They come to see somebody. 
That’s why Jerry Garcia sold out 
in three days. 

BP: So, from the audience 
perspective, it’s tougher and 
tougher for a band to be dis- 
covered in a club. 

FT; That’s the hitch-hike idea: 
When we have an opening act 
that’s playing in front of 
someone like a Jerry Garcia, 
hopefully’ if they’re doing 
something that’s exciting the 
record company can feed on the 
good response. A group might be 
discovered in that context; but 
that routine of an act by itself, 


being discovered by someone ==“ 


just walking off the street, 
doesn’t happen any more. 

BP: How would you rate 
yourselves as predictors of who 
will draw? 

FT: Given a roster of artists that 
are playing in the contemporary 
market, we have a pretty good 
idea of who is right for our clubs ~ 
BP: The crowds that came to” 
hear Pat Martino surprised me; I 
couldn’t have predicted that so 
many people in Boston would be 
into him. 

FT: We have to have our sensors 
out. 

BP: But how do you make the 
decision to bring a Pat Martino 
to the Jazz Workshop? 

FT: That’s jazz, and guitar; two 
very interesting categories, par- 
ticularly guitar. Boston is a 
guitar-freak town; it’s one of the 
great guitar towns in the coun- 
try; also you have more music 
schools in this city than any 
other, save for New York. Pat 
Martino is an artist I’ve known 
about for quite a few years. You 
watch things progress — an 
album comes out, you listen to 
it, you hear talk; we also put out 
request cards on the tables 
sporadically to see. what people 
are thinking about. We finally 
got to the point where we felt 
that Martino had enough of a 
following, based on a steady 
record sale — not giant — and 
the number of guitar students at 


-Berklee who knew him; ap- 


parently he has written some 
course books. We thought that 
the time was appropriate to br- 
ing him in, and he did well. It 
was a highly student-oriented 

Continued on page 4 
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66We do special 
concerts. We try to be 
highly selective. We 
do a concert for two 
reasons: one is the 
situation where we’ve 
dealt with the artist 
in the club, and the 
artist feels he can’t 
play the club 
anymore—then we 
know the act and we 
know what we’re 
dealing with. The 
other reasons we do 
concerts is that I was 
producing all of the 
New England con- 
certs for Peter, Paul 
and Mary before I got 
involved in Paul’s 
Mall-Jazz Workshop. 
So some concerts are 


carry-overs. 
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Continued from page 3 
audience. 

BP: For some of the other acts, 
the non-jazz acts, are there clubs 
that you watch? Is there a circuit 
around the country? 

TM: There is a circuit, but it’s 
not a prerequisite for us to watch 
acts before they come in. There 
are local factors that get greater 
consideration. 

BP: So if someone is successful 
at the Bottom Line in New York, 
or the Troubador in Los Angeles, 
it doesn’t mean that much. 
FT: It’s interesting, we want to 
know about it, but then we have 
to interpret it. 


TM: There are acts that did well 


in New York that don’t do well in 
Boston. 

FT: Certain country acts would 
do fantastic at Max’s in New 
York, and we couldn't get 
arrested with them. You just 
have to sort out. 

We've come to the conclusion, 
after talking with acts, 
managers, and people who have 
been around the country, that we 
have a unique situation. Paul’s 
Mall and the Jazz Workshop in 
Boston is a very unique complex; 
in the entire country there’s 
nothing quite like it. We have to 
keep that in mind. We probably 
have one of the most interesting 
mixes of clientele in the country. 


Without any premeditation of 


any kind, we have music that 
appeals to everybody. 
Everybody comes down, and 
nobody feels edgy. It’s a complex 
for music, and whoever is into 
the music will come down; that’s 
the only prerequisite. It’s been 
that way since day one. Jazz, by 
its nature, has always been an 
integrated art form. 

BP: It strikes me that the 
audience has changed in the past 
few years. Many musicians make 
the same comment; Herbie Han- 
cock said that different people 
were coming to clubs three years 
ago, and history has proven him 
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66The record com- 
panies are totally 
aware that if they 
have an album out, 
_and they want a 
group in Boston, then 
we'll get a call. 99 


to be right. 

FT: I noticed a major change in 
the jazz audience beginning 
about three or four years ago. It 
was a turnover in generations. 
Organ groups, for example, 
started going out of favor. The 
audience that was in the late for- 
ties started to disappear, and 
became replaced by the college 
audience. We saw it, we felt 
what was happening, and tuned 
into it; and we don’t play 
mainstream jazz anymore. 

TM: The Merry-Go-Round oc- 
casionally does it; and if you go 
out of the city you can find some 
traditional jazz. But we have 
seen the loss of audience for a 
George Shearing or an Erroll 
Garner in our club. Thelonious 
Monk... 


FT: ...Dizzy Gillespie, I 
remember just after James 
Moody left him, began to lose in- 
terest for the audience. I don’t 
know, maybe Moody’s leaving 
was part of the chemistry; in any 
case, we weren’t able to keep 
bringing these acts in. 

TM: Fortunately, we were able 
to recognize the shift. 

BP: I assume that certain artists 
could be successful at, say, the 
Merry-Go-Round, but they 
wouldn’t do as well in your clubs. 
FT: Some people like to shop in 
Bonwit Teller’s, and some people 
like to shop in Woolworth’s. 
TM: The more contemporary we 
remain, the better our chances of 
success. 

FT: Another factor in the 
change is what’s happened to 


this street (Boylston), and the 
many streets in this general area. 
Ten years ago, the average age of 
someone walking in the area 
would have been 33 or 34. Today 
the average age is more like 20. 
TM: Ten years ago there was 
nobody walking around here — 
there was a hole where the 
Prudential Center is standing. 
The fact is that this is a college 
town, with 250,000 college-age 
students, and Boston is a mecca 
for college students from all over, 
so we must be youth-oriented. 

FT: We elected to go with the 
times, rather than hang on to 
what we might have been more 
eomfortable with personally 
speaking, what we were more 
familiar with and grew up with. 
We elected to play entertain- 


ment for the audience that was 
in the area. 
TM: Thank heaven for our ob- 
jectivity. : 
BP: What are the benefits of 
dealing with a .college-oriented 
audience? 
TM: There are a number of 
benefits .. . 
FT: There are a wider variety of 
attractions we can play, because 
the college audience is exposed 
to a wider range of art and is 
more interested in hearing a 
variety of things. 
TM: And the habits of the 
younger audience haven’t been 
settled; so they will go to a club 
on any given night of a week to 
see an act. That’s where your ad- 
vantage is,— that we can attract 
Continued on page 6 
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ALBUM SALE AT 


HARVARD SQ-27 Brattle St.,492-147 1//K ENMORE SQ—54 1a Comm.Ave.,267-1124 
PRUDENTIAL —829 Boylston St.,536-2400//BOSTON UNIV—730 Comm.Av.,731-1612 








2-RECORD SET 
‘ 


a, # GETUP 
a WITHIT 


including: 

Red China Blues 
Billy Preston 

He Loved 

Him Madly 
Rated X 





KG 33236* 
A specially priced 2-record set 


Calypso Frelimo 





BILLY JOEL 
STREETLIFE SERENADE 
inciuding: 
The Entertainer 
Los Angelenos/Last Of The Big Time Spenders 
Root Beer Rag/Weekend Song 











PC 33146 





ROGER MSGUINN 
PEACE ON YOU 


including: 
Same Old Sound/Without You 
(Please Not) One More Time 
Going To The Country/ Together 





KC 32956* 








BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN: 
THE WILD, THE INNOCENT 
& THE E STREET SHUFFLE 
Rosalita (Come Out Tonight)/incident On 57th Street 


Kitty's Back/Wiid Billy's Circus Story 
4th Of July, Asbury Park (Sandy) 








THI MAHAL - 
Tio’ Roots 


including: 
Johnny Too Bad/Siave Driver/Biackjack Davey 
Why Did You Have To Desert Me?/Cajun Waltz 


HERBIE HANCOCK 
THRUST 


including: 
Spank-A-Lee/Paim Grease/Butterfly/Actual Proof 





PC 32965* 





‘GRIGINAL SOUNDTRACK BECOROING 
DINO DE LAURENTIIS Presents 
CHARLES BRONSON 
Ina Michael Winner Film 
“DEATH WISH’ 
‘ 3 Music Composed, 
e Conducted and 
Performed by 


HERBIE 
HANCOCK 


including: 
Joanna's Theme 
Death Wish (Main Title) 
Rich Country 
Fill Your Hand 
Party People 








PC 33199* 


NOW 


REGULAR $6.98 - KG, PC, PE- $4.19 


REGULAR $5.98 - KC - 


$3.59 


Sale ends Sunday, Dec. 22nd. 





RAMSEY LEWIS 
SUN GODDESS 


including: 
Living For The City/Jungle Strut /Hot Dawgit 
Gemini Rising/Tambura 





KC 33194* 





AEROSMITH 
including: 








KC 32005* 





Weather Report 
Mysterious Traveller 
American Tango/Jungie Book /Blackthorn Rose 
Nubien Sundance/Scariet Woman 


KC 32494* 





Freddie Hubbard 


including: 
Too High Crisis /Biack Maybe /Camel Rise 
Baraka Sasa/Ebony Moonbeams 


KC 33048* 





x AEROSMITH « 
GET YOUR WINGS 


Old Song And Dance/Woman Of The World 
S.0.S. (Too Bad)/Seasons Of Wither 
Train Kept A Rollin’ 








&, % 


KC 32847* 





SC /ARUAIVE 


Journey /Funkascensions 
Pulsar/Jupiterjump | Air Sauce 











KC 33047 


JOHNNY 
NASH 


CELEBRATE § 
LIFE 


including: 

You Can't Go 
Halfway 

Good Vibrations 
Everybody's 

Got An Aura 
Standing In 

The Rain 

Fanny Big Horn 








PE 32828* 





New Riders of the Purple Sage 
Bru 


including: 
Old Man Noll/Ashes Of Love/You Ange! You 
Workingman's Woman/instant Armadillo Blues 


PC 33145* 





EARTH,WIND & FIRE 
OPEN OUR EYES 


including: 
Devotion/Feelin' Blue/Caribou 
Mighty Mighty/Fair But So Uncool 





= 


KC 32712* 





MAYNARD FERGUSON 
CHAMELEON 


including: 
Livin’ For The City / Jet / The Way We Were 
LaFiesta /Chameleon 








KC 33007* 





Billy Joell Piano Man 


including: 
Captain Jack/If | Only Had The Words (To Tell You) 
You're My Home/Stop in Nevada/Travellin’ Prayer 


KC 32544 





CONGRATULATIONS: FRED & TONY. PAUL’S MALL AND THE JAZZ WORKSHOP HAVE 
SHOWCASED SOME OF OUR BEST AND MOST IMPORTANT NEW AND ESTABLISHED 
ARTISTS. MAY YOUR FUTURE BE EVEN BRIGHTER THAN YOUR PAST. 


CBS RECORDS 
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a good audience almost every 
night. And they’ll spend their 
last dollar to see an artist they 
want to see. 

FT: Today, we are catering to an 
18- to 25-year-old market; that’s 
the heart of the market. 

BP: What are the disadvantages 
of the college audience? 

TM & FT: There is no disadvan- 
tage! 

BP: Don’t they buy fewer 
drinks? 

TM: It doesn’t matter. 

FT: We came to the decision — 
we had been drifting in this 
direction for a while, but we 
came to the rational decision 
about three years ago — that we 
were selling entertainment’ and 
not liquor. And the ABC 
{Alcoholic Beverage Control] 
helped us clarify that — when 
they questioned the legality of 
cover charges a few years back, 
that clarified it beautifully. We 
are selling entertainment — we 
don’t care if we are selling 
coconut milk, or lime juice, or 
water, or liquor. We have a 
license, but it’s only a conces- 
sion; it makes up part of the mix. 
TM: Our audience is concert- 
oriented; therefore they would 
rather pay an admission and not 
be forced to have a drink 
minimum. 

FT: The older people are the 
other way ayound — they don’t 
want to pay a cover charge, 
they’d rather drink the 
minimum. 

BP: Ten years ago, you couldn’t 
have said that you sell entertain- 
ment instead of drinks. 

FT: That’s what I mean, we’ve 
changed our emphasis. 

BP: You’re into concert produc- 
tion as well, correct? 

FT: We do special concerts. We 
try to be highly selective. We do 
a concert for two reasons: one is 
the situation where we've dealt 
with the artist in the club, and 
the artist feels he can’t play the 


club anymore — there we know 
the act and we know what we’re 
dealing with. Because a concert 
is no bonanza, believe me. It’s a 
trading dollars situation many 
times. I could work for someone, 
with no investment and no risk, 
and make more money than you 
can make by putting on many 
concerts in this city. Randy 
Newman is a good example — he 
has played the club, and he’s not 
about to play the club again. In 
fact, he’s coming back with a 40- 
piece orchestra! 

The other reason we do con- 
certs is that I was producing all 
of the New England concerts for 
Peter, Paul and Mary before I 
got involved in Paul’s Mall-Jazz 
Workshop. So some concerts are 
carry-overs. We do roughly a 
dozen a year. 

BP: It must be a problem with 
more people choosing not to play 
clubs anymore. 

FT: I think it’s a combination of 
two things. There are still a lot of 
, people out on the road doing one- 
nighters and concerts, and this 
time of the year has the greatest 
concentration of concerts; I have 
a list here of twenty-three major 
concerts that take place in the 
city of Boston between October 
31 and December 2. Secondly, 
there are not that many outstan- 
ding hit artists. There are a lot of 
artists, but they are not going to 
attract audiences the way we 
need them to. There’s a club 
owners meeting in Denver on 
November 11 & 12. They’re com- 
ing together to discuss just this 
problem. Evidently it’s happen- 
ing all over the country: people 
are having trouble getting 
headliners. We can’t attend the 
meeting — Jerry Garcia will be 
here, and that’s a little too much 
to leave behind; but we’ll be in- 
terested in seeing what ‘con- 
clusions and feelings come out of 
the meeting. 

There is a tightness of what 
are called “hot acts’ for clubs. 





Our Schedule of BLOCKBUSTERS 


atthe JAZZ WORKSHOP 


733 Boylston Street - Boston 


J / J i SF 
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JAN. 15 — JUNIOR MANCE TRIO 
feetured on “JAZZ” WGBH-TV CH.2 - 7:30 P.M. 








JAN. 18 - 31 


FEB. 1-7 
FEB. 8 - 14 
FEB. 15 - 21 
FEB. 22 - 28 
MARCH 1 -7 
MAR. 8 - 14 
MAR. 15 - 21 
MAR. 22 - 28 


APRIL 4 





ART FARMER 
with PETE LaROCA, 
STEVE KUHN 


FRANK FOSTER QUINTET 
formerly with 
JUNIOR MANCE TRIO 
Whet a swinger ! 
CLARA WARD 
Gospel singers 

SAL SALVADOR 
featuring SHERYL EASLE 


HERB POMEROY SEXTET 


JOHN COLTRANE 
with MceCOY TYNER, ELVIN JONES, 
JIMMY GARRISON 


ANDREW HILL 
New pieno rave 


HERBIE MANN 
and His nine-piece Afro-Cuban 


“JAZZTET’ 
— ALtSO COMING — 


MUDDY WATERS 
Great blues shouter 


UARTET 
E SWALLOW, 


Count Basie 


UINTET 








Memorabilia: A 1964 advertisement for the Jazz Workshop 


Maybe there just aren’t that 
many new acts that have become 
popular. If you look at the list of 
top-selling albums over time, the 
names just don’t change that 
much. And albums are much 
more indicative to us than 
singles. In the jazz market it’s 
getting a little tough now, 
because there aren’t that many 
popular new jazz artists emerg- 
ing. And half a dozen of the ones 
we have been playing have 
broken through to concerts. On 


the one hand, jazz is climbing to 
greater heights, and on the other 
hand there isn’t a fertile supply 
of new people coming up. So 
every time a Herbie Hancock 
says he doesn’t want to play 
clubs, that he’s going out on a 
concert tour, that’s minus one 
act. 

BP: But isn’t this a general 
problem with any nightclub? 
The older jazz audience is less 
inclined to go to clubs, and when 
the bands who appeal to the 


younger audience become pop- 
ular they move to concerts. The 
“nightclub” acts — comedians, 
vocalists — spend most of their 
time in resort hotels, and their 
audience only seems interested 
in seeing live entertainment 
while on vacation in Las Vegas. 
Who’s left for the local clubs? 
TM: When you consider that 
there are two million psople in 
the area, and two thousand of 
them might come in the club in a 
week — an average week — you 
realize what a small percentage 
of people we deal with. 
BP: Who has brought the most 
people into your clubs over the 
past year? 
FT: Donny Hathaway, Syreeta, 
Keith Jarrett, Miles, Jerry Gar- 
cia, Richie Pryor, Graham Cen- 
tral Station, New Riders of the 
Purple Sage. Our local Duke and 
the Drivers, for the few nights 
they were here, drew incredibly 
well. 
BP: Are these the attractions 
you do the best on financially? 
FT: We do very well, but they’re 
not necessarily the best. Once in 
a while, you get lucky and pick 
an artist that is doing better 
than his.agent or manager might 
think. They haven’t jacked the 
price up, and you do better than 
you anticipate; those are the few 
times you come up with a real 
smile on your face, 
TM: Syreeta was a good exam- 
ple. 
FT: Yes, we were a little ahead 
of the country on her. She drew 
tremendous attendance, but if 
the agents had been aware of 
that they would have jacked her 
price to the point where we’d 
have to wonder if we should even 
bother to bring her in. That’s the 
difference. 
BP: I’ve often heard it said over 
the years that artists are pricing 
clubs out of business. 
FT: Many agencies will elect to 
tell you that an artist is not 
Continued on page 8 
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hick Corea Returns Forever 
On Six Great Albums 
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PARIS-CONCERT 





return toforever 
hymn of the seventh az laxy 


> >. or 


Chick Corea 
Where Have | Known You Before 


PD 6509 
SALE $3.99 LP $5.59 Tape 


- 
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| AULA. 
PIANO IMPROVISATIONS VOL.! 


EC 











Chick Corea 

Piano Improvisations Vol. 1 
ECM 1014 ST 

SALE $3.99 








CHICK ( COREA 


Return To Forever 
LIGHT AS A FEATHER 


Chick Corea 

Light as a Feather 

PD 5525 

SALE $3.99 LP $5.59 Tape 


CRYSTAL SILENCE 
Chi rton 


Chick Corea and Gary Burton 
Crystal Silence 

ECM 1024 

SALE $3.49 LP $4.79 Tape 


Anthony Braxton Chick Corea 
David Holland Barry Altschul 


ECM 


ANTHONY BRASTTON! 
GHIGK GORA 
DAMTIO MOLLAVNID 
BARI AM SCRUM 


ow ee at 














Circle 

Paris—Concert 2 Record Set 
ECM 1018/19ST 

SALE $5.99 





Chick Corea 

Hymn of the Seventh Galaxy 
PD 5536 

SALE $3.49 LP $4.79 Tape 
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Salle is At ALL NE Music City St 





(Opp. The 


WOW IN HARVARD SQUARE 72 pram stron 
Lodge) 


thors Sat awn 12 Me ebraeh) 
Prone: 662.1471 Sen 124 





IN KENMORE SQUARE 
(On The Corner) 


1A Coren ormemmatth A vere 
Prone ’ 


Mon Fri 10am lam 
287.1126 nae Semel 
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Manfred Mann’s Earth Band is appearing at Paul’s Mall Dec. 18th 


oe Bnd thats swt all jolts 7d 





From Motown / Tamla / CTI / Kudu 
The Best in Jazz and R&B 


~ SYREETA 
Stevie Wonder Presents 


not Sidlk tink tMNESS EMAST UNALL 
Exes, 


STEVIE WONDER MILT JACKSON 
Fulfillingness’ First Finale Olinga 


6.98 List 4, ] 7 th 


Available at 


ern -/ 6 2s NOR 8) | 


TOF FARRE — ESTHER PHILLIPS 
aes This Rock Performance 


GEORGE BENSON 


BAD RENSON 


GEORGE BENSON GROVER WASHINGTON JR. 
Bad Benson Soul Box 2 record set $7.14 








Best wishes to the 
Jazz Workshop and Paul’s Mall 
from Motown / Tamla / CTI 


Kudu / Harvard oe? ' 
Hitsville of Boston... 


CLLPSIALA ELA AAAS +e ew ee at 
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available, in the hope that they 
can pick up some juicy one- 
nighters; and consequently there 


are many high-earning artists 


who go without employment for 
a week. Not all agents, but many 
within the agencies, would 
rather take the chance on getting 
a $10,000 long-shot rather than 
taking the $5000 club date. 
These agents work to the detri- 
ment of the artist. 

The artists have become aware 
of this situation. We have to be 
very careful today in our 
negotiations that both the agent 
and the manager know what we 
have offered. 

TBP: I started to wonder what 
leads people into the club 
business; perhaps this is a good 
time to discuss the club’s 
history. 

FT: The genealogy goes like this: 
the first club that existed was 
the Jazz Workshop, but not at 
this location. It was on Hun- 
tington Avenue, as part of a club 
known as The Stables; there was 
a ramp that went down to a back 
room that became known as the 
Workshop. That’s where some of 
the original Berklee students and 
teachers started to play, and it 
actually was a workshop situa- 
tion. Herb Pomeroy, Ray San- 
tisi, John Neves, Jaki Byard; 
Arif Mardin, who has become 
such a successful arranger for 
Aretha and other Atlantic ar- 
tists, was writing for Herb’s band 
at that time. Sam Rivers was 
around, Alan Dawson — there 
were some brilliant musicians. 
Varty Haroutunian, who was a 
sax player, started to assume the 
leadership in terms of running 
the room at the Stables. 

A fellow named Harold 
Buchalter owned that club and 
several other spots on Hun- 
tington Avenue. The BRA, or its 
equivalent at the time, took over 
that portion of the street, the 
island in front of the Copley 





Plaza. That strip was torn down, 
and Harold leased space in this 
733 Boylston St. location. And 
the first thing he built was the 
Inner Circle Restaurant (where 
Cinema 733 now stands). He had 
promised the musicians he 
would open another room for 
them to play in, and a year later 
he opened the Jazz Workshop, 
on September 17, 1963. 

At that time my agency, HT 
Productions, was involved with 
Varty in the advertising, 
promoting and booking at the 
Jazz Workshop. A year later, 
another basement area was add- 
ed as Paul’s Mall, and again I 
was involved as an independent 
agent. The original manager was 
Paul Vallon, a pianist who had 
played in this area, and they had 
built a mall, that corridor 
leading from the Workshop, so 
the name Paul’s Mall was 
dreamed up. The opening act 
was Henny Youngman, with Al 
Natalie’s house band. That was 
in 1964. After about a month, 
Paul decided to book the acts, so 
I wasn’t very involved with 
Paul’s Mall after three or four 
weeks. 

About a year and a half later, 
while I was still involved with 
Varty in the Workshop and was 
booking jazz in other places, 
Harold Buchalter asked me if I’d 
like to take over the Mall. And 
that’s where Tony and I link up. 
TM: I started in the entertain- 
ment business, which back then 
was the liquor business, in 1960. 
I took over a place in Allston and 
changed the name to Starlight 
Lounge. There was a piano 
player there — that was the sum 
and substance of entertainment 
in Allston at the time — and I in- 
stituted a policy of consistent 
entertainment, changing acts 
regularly. That started live 
entertainment out there. 

In the summer of 1961 I book- 
ed jazz organist Joe Bucci in the 
club. There was this one guy in 


the audience popping his head to 
the music, Freddy Taylor. 

FT: I had just started in this 
business, by managing Joe Buc- 
ci. When I took over Joe’s con- 
tract, he already had this date 
set up at Tony’s club. 

TM: In reality, he stole Joe Buc- 
ci from me. The next time he 
played the club, it cost me 
twenty-five percent more... I 
came to Freddy in 1964, when 
my mortgage was paid off, and 
told him I was interested in a 
new place. He introduced me to 
Harold Buchalter, who brought 
me to this place in Kenmore 
Square. That became the 
Forum, which turned out to be 


NOW APPEARING 


Mall, we began to hear rumors 
that Varty was looking for 
another. At first he denied it, but 
over the Fourth of July weekend; 
1966, he informed us that he was 
opening a room in the Bradford 
Hotel. 

FT: On June 6, 1966, Tony, 
Peter Lane and I bought out 
Harold Buchalter’s lease; we 
became landlords and tenants. 
TM: We then leased all of the 
property — the Workshop, the 
Mall, and the Inner Circle Steak 
House — and Varty may have 
felt uncomfortable in that situa- 
tion. He opened his room in the 
Bradford with Erroll Garner, on 
Labor Day Weekend, 1966, and 
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old Keith Jarrett Trio 


the major discotheque in the ci- 
ty. 
When Fred had the opportuni- 
ty to take over Paul’s Mall, he 
asked me if I would be in- 
terested. A third man, Peter 
Lane, was also interested, and 
the three of us decided to do it 
together. We took over on June 
14, 1965, and the very first act 
that we booked was Joe Bucci. 
And Joe did better business than 
the room had seen in six months. 
Shortly after we took over the 


three months later he was gone. 
BP: And where is Varty now? 
FT: He’s the head of the meat 
purchasing department for Star 
Market; his family had been in 
the meat business. The funny 
thing is, I think it turned out to 
be a boom for Varty. 

BP: I remember Varty’s at the 
Bradford. It was the size of a 
gymnasium. 

FT: Varty used to say, “You 
can’t make money in a small 
room.” He was obsessed with the 


The Staff and Management 
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congratulate the 


Jazz Workshop =: Pauls Mall 


on their 10th Anniversary 


problem of escalating artist 
costs, and the limits of the small 
room. 

This was the thing we learned 
in time, changing from a liquor 
business to an entertainment 
business. Varty wasn’t concern- 
ed with entertainment charges. 
He felt pushed to charge a four- 
dollar minimum. 

BP: How many people do the 
two rooms hold? 

TM: The Mall is rated for 260 
people, the Workshop about 100 
less. 

FT: We are in a great location, 
and we try to compensate for the 
size of the rooms through 
creative booking. 

To return to the history, by 
September of 1966 we had com- 
plete control of the operations. 
TM: I remember Lenny 
(Sogoloff, of Lennie’s on the 
Turnpike) telling us, “You guys 
should do something else with 
this room, you’re going to get 
ripped! Varty’s just going to rip 
the Workshop.” We said, ‘“‘We’re 
here, we'll try it out maintaining 
a jazz policy, and there shouldn’t 
be any problem.”’ 

FT: From that point the com- 
plex went forward. There were a 
couple of good jazz years, but 
then jazz entered that turnover 
period where the audience 
changed. One partner suggested 
we turn the Workshop into a 
Greek belly-dance room, or ‘a 
singles bar. Jazz had become 
very difficult by 1968. 

TM: Several changes were oc- 
curing at the time: the migration 
of the affluent, old customers to 
the suburbs, the change in dress 
away from jackets and ties. Peter 
Lane was missing that; he used 
to complain that his friends 
didn’t feel comfortable in the 
club anymore. 

Some of the suburban 
customers got this paranoia that 
a jazz club was a black club, but 
the racial composition of our 

Continued on page 10 


We know they will continue to bring the finest of entertainment to the Boston area. 


WBCN looks forward to carrying our live broadcasts 
from the Jazz Workshop and Paul’s Mall in 1975. 
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audience has always been in con- 
stant flux depending on the ar- 
tists. We did become aware that 
the demographics of the city 
were changing, and many of the 
older club patrons were 
vanishing. The yacht club set 
was gone, the swingers who came 
in to pick up girls were gone, and 
the mood of the clubs changed. 
FT: In the very beginning, there 
was dancing to the house band in 
Paul’s Mall. By ’68, we didn’t 
even think in terms of house 
bands. Everything became self- 
contained; you bought an act or 
an artist. 

TM: The union had something 
to do with it too. They insisted 
that we pay the bands scale, but 
the bands had no drawing power. 
We would bring in a singer; and 
hire a back-up band at scale, and 
for a slight difference we found 
we could bring in touring bands 
with much greater drawing 
power. 

FT: It might cost ten percent 
more. 

TM: Gradually we began to 
realize the value of a name act, 
plus the value of being able to 
bring in something new every 
week. 

FT: We had started by booking 
for two weeks — Bobby Short 
was one of our early staples, and 
he would appear for three weeks. 
We gradually worked down to 
one week billings, which allowed 
us to change faster and get a new 
audience in. By about 1968 the 
Mall was on this schedule, but 
the Workshop had always work- 
ed that way. 

TM: The music and the 
audience was in a state of flux for 
about two years, and we had to 
change. In the last ten years the 
Mall has probably been four 
different clubs — starting as a 
lounge-bar, then getting into 
entertainment with the singers, 
evolving from there to name acts 
and then the contemporary acts. 


FT: Paul’s Mall started as no 
cover, no minimum. It was a 
place to drop in and have a 
drink. 

TM: One of our first promotions 
was a splash party, with a pool of 
champagne in the middle of the 
floor. 

FT: Then the music came in, 
and for a while we had dancing. 
Then we moved toward a little 
more important entertainment. 
Then we realized that if we had a 
minimum, we could afford a lit- 
tle better quality of artist. We 
started just on weekends, $2.50 
minimum. Then we broke into a 
dollar cover charge, as we broke 
into better entertainment. Even 
then we intuitively decided to 
de-emphasize the minimum; 
something was telling us to avoid 
that New York situation of the 
six dollar minimum. 

TM: Harold suggested that we 
charge five dollars for the first 
drink and one dollar for the 
drinks thereafter. We didn’t 
think that would work, but his 
feeling was that people would re- 
sent a cover charge. We had to 
explain that the audience had 
changed, that they preferred to 
pay for the entertainment. This 
was that flux period, and the big 
breakthrough in our thinking 
was when we decided to collect 
the admission charge at the door 
rather than at the tables. Then 
we only needed a one-drink 
minimum. 

And there was one other thing. 
Freddy began to book some con- 
temporary, non-jazz acts; I think 
Tom Rush was the first, at the 
Workshop I made a very in- 
teresting observation. At the 
time, all the adults were saying 
‘Watch out for the hippies, 
they'll smoke joints in your club 
and be unruly,’ you know the at- 
titude. Yet when I walked into 
the room, everyone was quiet, 
listening to the music. It was a 
well-mannered audience that 
came to hear the music. The con- 
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fare 


ventioneers, the people who 
want to drink, are much more 
difficult to deal with. I men- 
tioned this to Freddy, and we got 
into more contemporary music. 
FT: Tom Rush opened the 
Workshop on February 3, 1969. 
TM: It was after the election, 
and the Chicago convention, and 
people who did nothing but read 
the newspapers were telling us to 
expect a Yippy rally, 

FT: It’s interesting to see who 


played the Workshop at that 
time: McCoy Tyner, George Ben- 
son, Elvin Jones, the Fourth 
Stream, Dizzy Gillespie, Mose 
Allison, Stanley Turrentine, Ed- 
die Harris, Gary Burton, Tom 
Rush... 

TM: God, they’re still playing 
here! 

FT: Lonnie Smith, the 
Chicago Blues All Stars, Bill 
Doggett, Yusef Lateef, Herbie 
Hancock, Modern Jazz Quartet, 


Bola Sete, Carolyn Hester, 
Horace Silver, Junior Wells, Les 
McCann, Willie Bobo, World’s 
Greatest Jazz Band, Jimmy 
McGriff. 
TM: A lot of them are still play- 
ing the club, but with excellent 
recognition, like McCoy Tyner. 
FT: Another thing we saw 
happening, in jazz, was that the 
“Coltrane people” suddenly got 
discovered. I don’t know how or 
why, or if anybody knows, but it 
happened. And they weren’t just 
discovered, they continued to 
grow: Pharoah Sanders, McCoy 
Tyner, Elvin Jones, Alice 
Coltrane. Sonny Rollins is a 
Coltrane contemporary; this 
year he appeared in a reincarna- 
tion that was just beyond belief, 
Here’s another piece of 
history: Flip Wilson played the 
Jazz Workshop September 26, 
1966. Flip Wilson and the Ray 
Santisi Quartet, that was the 
bill. When we first took over we 
had Steve Kuhn, Shirley Horn, 
Freddie McCoy, Eddie Harris, 
McCoy Tyner, King Curtis, Walt 


. Dickerson, Sir Charles Thomp- 


son, Clark Terry, Mark Murphy, 
Irene Reid... that’s what we 
were doing in 1966. For fun, we 
could go through some of the ear- 
ly Mall artists. 
TM: Spare me! You know, when 
you look back you wonder what 
it was that guided you, because 
there are a large number of 
failures in the nightclub 
business, especially in the first 
year. Any business is experimen- 
tal in the beginning, but we were 
somehow able to sustain and 
overcome. 
BP: With everything else as is, 
could the Mall-Workshop com- 
plex make it in any other part of 
the city? 
TM: I would guess it would be 
difficult. 
FT: One of the most important 
things about this area is that it 
doesn’t belong to any particular 
Continued on page 12 
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group. 

TM: And if you could find 
another part of town with the 
same homogenous group of peo- 
ple, the clubs could move there. 
But where is a similar area? Not 
even Kenmore Square qualifies. 
The amount of foot traffic on 
Boylston Street, with so many 
people passing back and forth, is 
very important to us. 

FT: We have the charm of Lord 
and Taylor and Saks Fifth 
Avenue across the street, and 
Senor Pizza down the block. It’s 
like asking someone to look at 
the whole world. 

TM: Boylston Street is like a 
buffer zone between the white 
and black community; it’s a 
common meeting ground 
without racial strife. 

FT: The same thing goes for age 
groups. Nobody looks at 
anybody in a different way, 
because you see so many 
different kinds of people. 

BP: Why didn’t the Perfor- 
mance Center make it? 

TM: The costs were too high. 
FT: It was totally economically 
unfeasible to start with. You 
could go on from there, there 
were other contributing factors; 
but you don’t have to go any 
further. 

BP: Could Harvard Square sup- 
port the Mall and the 
Workshop? 

FT: Not as we know it. The Jazz 
Workshop couldn’t survive as we 
run it in Harvard Square. 

TM: The flavor of the Square is 
not as jazz-oriented as one might 
think. And the Performance 
Center drew an overwhelmingly 
white audience. Now we do that 
on some nights, but on other 
nights the audience might be 
overwhelmingly black. We have 
the situation that allows us to 
draw a mixture of race, age and 
tastes, from one extreme to the 
other and anywhere in between. 
FT: This area is not prejudiced 


in any direction, so nobody of a 
contemporary age hesitates to 
come down and see a musician 
they are interested in. There 
would be hesitations for many 
people to go into other areas of 
the city, including Harvard 
Square; people wouldn’t feel as 
comfortable. 

BP: So the people who saw 
Keith Jarrett at Harvard last 
week are not necessarily the peo- 
ple who saw him in the 
Workshop. 

FT: Speaking of Keith, he had 
the house trio at Paul’s Mall in 
1965. They were backing up a 
singer named Marge Dodson, 
and that’s when he met Charles 
Lloyd. 

The club has an interesting 

sense of history, because it has 
seen a lot of people in their very 
beginnings. We helped get Alan 
Broadbent into the country by 
sponsoring him; he went to 
Berklee and several great years 
featured with Woody Herman. 
Flip Wilson, we put a lot of work 
into getting Flip going, even in 
the eyes of his own managers. 
They weren’t paying that much 
attention to him. 
TM: When we were putting the 
Gershwin show into the club, we 
were eating supper upstairs and 
heard this great voice coming 
from the back room. It was 
Jonathan Edwards, doing an 
audition. Unfortunately we 
couldn’t convince the director to 
hire him. 

Lily Tomlin was known from 
Laugh-In, but the Mall was 
among her first club 
appearances. And that was the 
one exception to the rule that 
people from the suburbs don’t go 
to clubs anymore. We got calls 
from mothers who had to come 
in ‘because my twelve-year-old 
daughter imitates her to a T.’ 
We had people from age 12 to 60 
in the club. Lily opened on April 
1, 1970; it was pouring rain, and 
people waited for two hours to 
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DEC. 1973: A/ Perry, WBCN general manager, chats with long-time 
friend Muddy Waters back stage at Paul’s Mall prior to a WBCN live 


broadcast 


get in. The line went past the 
Half Shell. 
FT: Airto came here first back- 
ing up Astrud Gilberto. That was 
a fantastic group — Charlie 
Mariano, Airto, and an amazing 
pianist whose name escapes me. 
Then he showed up again with 
Miles Davis in his first week with 
Miles; he came through with 
Stan Getz, Chick Corea, then his 
own band. We’ve been working 
with the “splinter people” — the 
sidemen who come out of pop- 
ular groups. Often it takes three 
or four engagements before it 
makes financial sense. We had 
long debates when Chick Corea 
left Miles; we finally decided to 
bring him in because he grew up 
around here and had always 
gotten good audience response. 
The field isn’t so plentiful, and 
you have to develop new talent. 
Joe Zawinul, Herbie Hancock, as 
soon as they splintered off we 
began working with them. * 
And then at the Mall, we 
would have Mel Torme, Marilyn 


Maye, and Carmen McRae. And 
Sarah Vaughan, the Four 
Freshmen, Arthur Prysock. 

BP: If you booked solely on per- 
sonal taste, who would you bring 
in? 

FT: I don’t even know anymore. 
TM: You hear so much you lose 
perspective. But one of the most 
exciting bands I heard in the 
club was Don Ellis. 

FT: I’m very partial to pianists. 
I studied with Madame 
Margaret Chaloff as a child, and 
grew up with Serge Chaloff. 
Oscar Peterson was one of my 
favorite pianists, George 
Shering... 

TM: ... Errol Garner. 

FT: I liked a range of things. Tal 
Farlow, an amazing guitarist, a 
vocal group called the Hi-Los. 
But today I find myself getting 
into some of the contemporary 
rock groups we book. 

TM: I like Little Feat, Melissa 
Manchester, Seals and Crofts. 
The last time Miles-was’in I 
thought his band was a bitch. 


FT: He’s got a new album com- 
ing out, a tribute to Ellington 
that he wrote that’s beautiful. 
Miles is drifting back into a little 
bit of melody, a little bit. We 
were sitting in the office that last 
time talking to Miles, and I men- 
tioned Ellington, and Miles said 
Duke was one of his idols. It took 
me a little by surprise, but when 
you think about it it’s not that 
strange. 

Let me give you one final, 
classic example of how the club 
can make a difference for a 
group. Seals and Crofts had been 
fairly popular in the Midwest 
and the West Coast; they did 
well out there. They came in and 
Warner’s did the promotion; it 
was fairly well attended. But we 
did a WBCN broadcast, and 
suddenly a lot of people took to 
them. Then Scotty Brink, who 
was the music director of 
WRKO, came in. When he saw 
the group he got very excited; he 
went back and decided to exer- 
cise local autonomy and program 
‘“‘Summer Breeze.’’ Then it 
broke wide open, and the Drake 
network picked up on the record. 
BP: Do you see anyone ready to 
break out now? 

FT: The first time Little Feat 
was here, a year and a half ago, I 
felt that they were going to 
happen, and that they were a 
superior group. 

BP: Do you ever go to a record 
company and say “push this 
act?” 

FT: I was in the William Morris 
office once when somebody 
brought in a tape of Bruce 
Springsteen. After three seconds 
I said “This guy is dynamite.” 
We brought him in with David 
Bromberg, but we were a little 
ahead of the times on Bruce. 
TM: One sad story is Jim Croce. 
We got sold on him when he was 
playing back-up guitar with 
Cashman, Pistilli and West .. . 
FT: There are a lot of stories, 
damnit, in this complex. 
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Wailin’ at the Works 


By Bob Blumenthal 
The sage who declared that 
everybody loves a winner must 
not have spent much time in 
nightclubs, especially those 
dedicated to presenting jazz. 
For, in the nocturnal, hazy, 
Darwinian world of jazz clubs, 
the degree of esteem in which a 
given room is held is directly 
proportional to the length of 
time it has been out business. 
The rules of jazz fandom dictate 
a double standard, under which 
one must never utter an en- 
couraging word about open and 
active clubs, while the surest 
route to proving one’s committ- 
ment (and improving one’s 
hipness quotient) is to ramble on 
about the endless evenings spent 
at long-shuttered- es- 
tablishments. Storyville, the Hi 
Hat and the Stables, three 
Boston clubs of the 50s and early 
60s, were a listener's dream, or so 
stories go. Ah, sweet 
talgia; Pll bet Lennie Sogoloff 
never knew the universal ad- 
miration in which his Turnpike 
establishment was held until he 
was forced to shut down in 1972! 
I moved to Cambridge in 1965, 
and within a month of my arrival 
had paid my first visit to the 
Jazz Workshop. Nine years later 
the Workshop and J are both still 
around, which suits me fine 
when I want to hear live jazz, but 
does me little good in the area of 
dazzling local lore. I mean, after 
an old local regales me with 


jeeres weer) 





SEPT. 1972: “/ think Harry Chapin’s going to be big” 


stories about Bird and the Hi 
Hat or Herb’s Pomeroy’s legen- 
dary orchestra that played the 
Stables, how many points can I 
score with my repertoire of 
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memorable experiences at the 
basement of 733 Boylston? Why, 
the place is still open! 

Ask a jazz fan about his at- 
titude toward clubs, and chances 


St ee 


are good that he'll tell you that 
the music deserves better, that it 
should be taken permanently out 
of the saloons and installed in 
the concert halls; but then he is 


just as likely to qualify his ap- 
praisal by telling you that clubs 
ain’t what they used to be, that 
all of the good clubs disappeared 
long ago. Ask a fan about the 
Jazz Workshop, and he might 
complain about the high cover 
charge, the need to buy a drink, 
the cramped physical ap- 
pointments and the sound 
system. These particulars never 
arise in discussions of the late 
great clubs; either time obscures 
all blemishes or the Hi Hat and 
the Stables had no cover, no 
minimum, the comfort of the 
Ritz and the acoustic perfection I 
keep hearing about on half of 
WBCN’s ads. 

I’ve been convinced for quite a 
while that the Workshop, which 
has miraculously survived into 
the era of endless inflation and 
runaway amplification, is the 
victim of a bum rap. The admis- 
sion charge is substantial, but 
the minimum is minimal (one 
drink) and for most performers 
you can stay all night — that’s 
six hours of music if you’ve got 
the stamina. You also experience 
the performance up close. The 
room might be more comfortable 
if it were twice as large, or if 
there were half as many tables, 
but then some of that intimacy 
would be lost; more than one 
clubgoer has confessed that more 
spacious local rooms, with high- 
er ceilings and more leg and 
elbow room, seem(ed) cold and 
impersonal. 
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Linda Ronstadt 
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Linda Ronstadt touch. Includes 
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Time; Lovesick Blues; He Dark 
the Sun; Will You Love Me To- 
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We at Capitol Records wish to thank Fred and Tony for all their 
help in the past years and we wish them continued success in the 


years ahead. 
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As for sound problems, each 
group presents its own, and these 
have risen geometrically with the 
boom in electronic instruments. 
There are enough Fender 
bassists without the vaguest no- 
tion of how to set their level, not 
to mention bands which travel 
with personal sound men, pass- 
ing through the Workshop’s 
doors to make one hesitate 
before placing all of the blame at 
the feet of the Workshop. 

I know what you're saying: 
“This guy’s a critic, he doesn’t 
even have to pay to get in, so 
what does he know about us 
customers?’’ True, my 
relationship to the Workshop is 
different, but I was a paying 
customer from 1965 until 1969, 
and I ’ve had hassles of my own 
that paying customers never 
have. The club isn’t perfect, of 
course, but if you know it over a 
period of several years you might 
agree with my feeling that things 
are getting better. The staff to- 
day is infinitely more pleasant 
than the surly crew of a few years 
back, and the waitresses avoid 
excessive drink hustling. I’ve 
visited too many clubs with 
higher cover charges, minimums 
of up to four drinks, and 
waitresses who put in more time 
hovering over my table than the 
band spent on stage; and I’ve 
attended too many concerts 
where admission is higher, sets 
are fewer and shorter, the 
audience is anything but con- 
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GGA tenor saxophonist swaggered out of the 
audience up onto the bandstand. He proceed- 
ed to blow the wildest, most uninhibited of 
solos, the kind of free music which forced 
Elvin to flee Coltrane’s group; but he was no 
dabbler, no rank amateur. His solo had form, 
logic, and perfect precision; he concluded 
by walking off the stage and_out of the 
workshop while still blowing. 99 


MAY 1968: Flip Wilson and Fred Taylor during Flip’s third 
appearance. Taylor discovered Flip in 1963, doing a comic routine 
between sets by Cannonball Adderly and King Curtis, and brought 
him to the Workshop in 1966 and Paul's Mall in 1967. 


cerned with listening, and the 
acoustics are abysmal, not to ap- 
preciate the Workshop and its 
long list of artists. 

The most impressive fact 
about a typical Jazz Workshop 
audience is their primary desire 
to hear the music. Being hip, 
getting loaded, heckling the 
band and other familiar 
nightclub activities have no 
place in a jazz room, and the 
Workshop has cultivated an 
audience with little time for such 
distractions. The music is the 
thing, and the music is at close 
range, not dozens of rows away 
on some concert stage or dozens 
of yards away in some field or 
stadium. Musicians aren’t dots 
in the distance; they’re just 
across the room, and at some 
point in the evening they 
probably walk right by. Group 
dynamics, the subtle nod of the 
head to cue in a sideman, or the 
approving smile after someone 
plays a phrase that even his 
nightly collaborators haven’t 
heard before, can be shared by 
artists and audience. The 
“vibes” that each seeks to give 
out to the other move more 
quickly, with less impedence. 
The jazz experience, in brief, is 
happening; and no one has yet 
arrived at a location in which 
that experience can occur more 
directly or intensely than the 
jazz club. 

The Jazz Workshop has ten 
years of jazz experience under its 


belt, and it is the nature of the 
music that, on any given night, 
anything can happen. That’s 
why writing reviews based on one 
night of listening is such a risky 
business, and why fans who 
decide to pass up an artist this 
time around are always eager to 
learn what they missed (did the 
MJQ really sit in with Mingus 
last winter?). Everyone 
remembers special nights (or 
Sunday matinees), and I have 
my own most memorable 
recollections of the Workshop. If 
the room were a mere memory 
everybody would have Workshop 
stories, but I’ll run a few of mine 
down to illustrate the kind of 
goings on you might encounter. 
I’ve attempted to place these 
reminiscences into categories, in 
case I ever need rebuttals to 
those folks who like to tell stories 
about “when ——-—— was open 


The legendary group that 
nobody ever saw. My first visit 
to the Workshop was for a Sun- 
day matinee in October 1965. 
The scheduled band was John 
Coltrane’s quartet, so I was ex- 
cited about the chance to hear 
John, McCoy Tyner, Jimmy 
Garrison and Elvin Jones (so 
were a lot of other people — A 
Love Supreme had been released 
the previous spring and the room 
was packed). I also had the 
suspicion that this might be 
more than just the quartet: 

Continued on page 16 
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Continued from page 15 
rumors had been circulating 
about a Coltrane recording ses- 
sion held that summer called 
Ascension which included six ad- 
ditional- hornmen, and "Trane 
had surprised the crowd at a 
Chicago jazz festival by bringing 
Archie Shepp out as an unan- 
nounced guest. 

Sure enough, there was a se- 
cond drummer joining Elvin and 
a second tenor saxophonist next 
to “Trane. They didn’t look 
familiar, and they sounded like 
nothing I had ever heard. The 
drummer was slipping and 
sliding all over his drum kit, very 
fast and loose, with little concern 
for the beat that shone through 
Elvin Jones’ work in even its 
most agitated moments. And the 
tenor player just screamed, split- 
ting every note in two and rasp- 
ing a torrent of angry pain. His 
sound and delivery might have 
led some in the audience to con- 
clude that he didn’t know the 
“‘proper” way to play the horn, 
but attentive listening revealed 
that his lines were directed and 
controlled. "Trane was, as 
always, stunning for the distance 
he had covered in his unending 
exploration of musical boun- 


daries since I had last heard him. 

Everyone always expected 
Coltrane to be a bit stronger, a 
bit more outside and challenging 
than could be imagined, this 
time the audience was clearly 
witnessing a giant step into the 
avant-garde. When "Trane walk- 
ed past my table, I got up, my 
nerve and inquired as to the 
identity of the new members of 
the band (I normally would have 
been less bold, but Coltrane 
never made any stage an- 
nouncements). Through the 
still-wailing second sax, John 
said that Farrell Sanders was the 
tenor player; the drummer had 
an Islamic name that didn’t ring 
a bell. I later learned that he was 
Rashied Ali, and that I had 
attended one of the few 
appearances of the John 
Coltrane Sextet which appears 
on Meditations. By the time that 
record was released, some two 
months later, Elvin Jones had 
departed in anger (Elvin didn’t 
appreciate Ali’s drumming) and 
McCoy Tyner had been replaced 
by Coltrane’s new wife, the 
former Alice McLeod. 

The mystery man who got 
away. New faces on the bands- 
tand were not uncommon at the 
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NOV. 1974: Ahmet Ertegun (right) of Atlantic Records, Grover 
Washington, Jr. (center), and Billy Cobham. Grover, who records 
tor CTI, was at the Workshop last month, while Billy, an Atlantic ar- 


tist, was at the Mall. 


Workshop’s Sunday matinees, 
although most were local 
musicians eager to sit in with the 
visiting masters. With all of 
Boston’s fine talent, sitting in 
was a risky business; often the 
locals were less than familiar 
with the visitors’ music, and the 
most eager young musicians 
often proved to be the least 
talented. The matinee was the 
time when many stars enjoyed 
hearing others blow, out of sheer 
exhaustion at the end of the 
week, if not curiosity. Coltrane, 
never one to discourage any 
musician, let four Berklee 
students jump into his sextet’s 
cauldron that afternoon, though 
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none of the four were exactly 
prepared for the experience. 

The best and worst of the 
sitters-in I’ve seen performed on 
the same afternoon, about a year 
after the Coltrane appearance. 
Elvin Jones, now leading his own 
group and unencumbered by ex- 
tra drummers, had agreed to let 
a friend’s thirteen-year-old 
trumpet-playing son sit in. The 
lad held his own in the post-bop 
atmosphere, not too aggressive 
but cautiously swinging. An 
older trumpeter (one of the Sun- 
day afternoon regulars) was in 
the house, and as usual he had 
also put in a request for solo 
time. For some reason, this se- 
cond hornman felt challenged by 
the presence of his barely pubes- 
cent rival to run down every im- 
aginable technical trick at his 
less-than-fluent disposal. So it 
went for half an hour, the 
serious, cautious teenager follow- 
ed by his tasteless, sloppy. 
ludicrous elder. 

The last thing the situation 
needed was another sitter-in; but 
on a modal number, after the 
youngster’s trumpet solo, a tenor 
saxophonist swaggered out of the 
audience up onto the bandstand. 
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He preceded to blow the wildest, 
most uninhibited of solos, the 
kind of free music which forced 
Elvin to flee Coltrane’s group: 
but he was no dabbler, no rank 
amateur. His solo had form, logic 
and perfect precision; he con- 
cluded by walking off the stage 
and out of the Workshop while 
still blowing. He didn’t come 
back, had never identified 
himself, and to this day I have no 
idea who he may have been. 

The unannounced reunion. 
Every now and then, without 
any warning, musicians will 
reunite for a week or two as 
vacancies occur in leading 
bands. Shortly before his death 
last year, for example, Bobby 
Timmons turned up at Paul’s 
Mall as the pianist in Cannon- 
ball Adderley’s group, a chair he 
had occupied back in 1959. 
Several of the old tunes were 
dragged out, and those of us who 
remembered “This Here” and 
‘“*‘High Fly’’ savored the 
nostalgia. 

One particular reunion, also 
unannounced and occuring 
shortly before the prodigal 
sideman’s death, was more 
bizarre. In late 1968 Miles Davis 
was at the Workshop with the 
beginnings of his “In a Silent 
Way” phase — the band includ- 
ed Wayne Shorter, David 
Holland, Tony Williams and two 
electric pianos. One was played 
by Chick Corea, the band’s 
regular pianist (Herbie Hancock 
had recently departed), and 
none other than Wynton Kelly 
sat behind the second. Kelly had 
played with Miles between 1959 
and 1963, and was still working 
in the style he had used in the 
days of “So What”’ and “Some- 
day My Prince Will Come.” 

For three hours Wynton sat 
behind his electric keyboard 
(still quite an oddity at the time; 
two pianists was unheard of), 
comping tentatively and taking 
nary a solo as Miles and group 
worked through’ éxtended modal, 
hypnotically repetitive riffs. 
Finally, when the band was 
engrossed in creeping up on the 
rock vamps that would shortly 
become Miles’ new obsession, 
the trumpeter shifted the group 
into an old blues from the early 
60s alternatively known as “‘No 
Blues” and “Pfrancing.” Kelly 
was prominently featured on 
recordings of this tune, taking 
three separate solos on one ver- 
sion, and Miles vacated the floor 
immediately: after the theme 
statements. Now it was Wyn- 
ton’s moment, and he left loose a 
marvelous series of blues 
choruses, the taste and rhythmic 
ease of the old recordings still in- 
tact. The Wynton Kelly fans in 

Continued on page 18 
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the audience stood and cheered; 
Wynton simply left the bands- 
tand and never returned for the 
rest of the evening. 

The omen. Nothing in my 
Workshop experience strikes me 
as stranger, in retrospect, than 
an incident involving a_ per- 
former I unfortunately never got 
to hear live. It was the spring of 
1968 and I was involved in a local 
college radio station. At the time 
we were doing Friday night 
remote broadcasts, artists per- 
mitting, from the Jazz 
Workshop. The standard 
procedure was to drop into the 
club briefly early in the week, 
ask the featured performer for 
his permission, and if he agreed 
return Friday for a midnight-till- 
closing set. The regular remote 
man was unavailable on this par- 
ticular week, so I was supposed 
to cover. 

I recall ruching down to 
Copley Square on a Tuesday 
night. I had no time to stay and 
hear music that evening, but 
since the club had guitarist Wes 
Montgomery I was hoping he 
would agree to the Friday airing. 
Wes was between sets when I 
arrived, and proved to be an 
agreeable, warm man, but ‘he 
politely declined to allow a live 
broadcast. ‘‘Sorry, but 
someone’s bound to be out there 
with a tape recorder. I don’t 
think it’s fair to my tamily to 
give someone a free Wes 
Montgomery Memorial Album 
for the future.” I thanked Wes, 
left, and never got back to hear 
his quartet. Two months later 
Wes died, and the memorial 
albums (none bootlegged, as far 
as I know), appeared. 

The discovery. Let me move 
these reminiscences forward, to 
February of 1970, and back to 
Miles Davis’ band. By now I was 
writing for BAD; shoehorned 
into a table at the extreme back 
corner of the room, with the cash 


SEPT. 1964: Henny Youngman opened Paul's Mall ten years ago when Paul Vallon (right), the “Paul” of 





Paul's Mall, was the club’s first manager. 


register over my left shoulder, I 
was hearing Miles in my “of- 
ficial’ capacity for the first time. 
(Miles had also been approached 
two years earlier, though not by 
me, to permit a Friday broad- 
cast. In true Davis form, he 
merely laughed at the request 
and walked away, not even 
bothering to say no.) 

The Davis band of the time — 
Shorter, Corea, Holland, 
DeJohnette — had been easing 
its followers into rock. By early 
1970 In a Silent Way had 
appeared, Bitches Brew: was 
recorded but not yet released. 
Thus the audience was prepared 
for, it not expecting, the 
amplification on Miles’ trumpet 
and Wayne Shorter’s soprano, 


the increased rock tendencies of 


DeJohnette’s drumming, and 
the uninterrupted, minimal- 
segue sets. 


Nobody was prepared, 
however, for the scraping, grin- 
ding and barking sounds 
emanating from one corner of the 
bandstand. Back in my corner I 
could barely make out the long- 
haired originator of these wild 
counter-rhythms, much less the 
implements which brought the 
effects forth. Between sets I 
worked my way to the bands- 
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tand, where I found a collection 
of apparently homemade drums 
of myriad. sizes and shapes but 
no percussionist. Doing my jour- 
nalistic duty, I asked David 
Holland, the first member of the 
band I encountered, who this 
mysterious wizard might be. 
Dave could only tell me that the 
percussionist was from Brazil, 
that he had joined the band only 
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one week earlier, and that his 
name was Airto. Thanks tc 
Holland’s British pronunciation, 
I reported in BAD on Miles’ sen- 
sational new discovery Ietto. 
Strange bedfellows: There 
are few tasks more difficult than 
keeping a group of musicians 
together, and a visit to the 
Workshop always offers the 
possibility of finding some 
strange combinations. A com- 
mon surprise is the occasional 
avant-gardist who lands in a 
more ‘‘inside’’ group. The 
weirdest match I encountered 
was a Thelonius Monk quartet 
that visited Boston shortly after 
Airto’s debut. Monk had been 
losing creative steam throughout 
the 60s, playing the same com- 
positions over and over with less- 
than-exhilaerating sidemen. 
This week at the Workshop was 
different — the pieces were the 
same, but Monk had three new 
companions who sounded awful- 
ly good. They weren’t too far 
removed stylistically from Monk 
associates of the immediate 
past; the tenor player worked 
gruff, Rollins-derived ex- 
plorations of the theme a la 
Charlie Rouse, while the 
drummer danced melodically 
around his kit with the vigor of 
Frankie Dunlop. The bassist was 
an old Monk ally, the excellent, 
elusive Wilbur Ware, but who 
were these other two fellows that 
sounded so superior to their 
predecessors? They looked 
familiar, but-I couldn’t place 
them. At the set’s conclusion, 
after giving the band much 
applause, I hopped outside to the 
board where sidemen are posted. 
To my total amazement, I found 
that the tenor was played by Pat 
Patrick, the baritone sax- 
ophonist in Sun Ra’s band, while 
the drummer was Archie 
Shepp’s constant collaborator 
Beaver Harris. Their creativity 
in this situation, and the level of 
performance they inspired in 
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ELTON JOHN 








Sedaka’s Back 
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There’s The Rub 
WISHBONE ASH 
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Workshop 


Congratulations to Fred 


and 


ony on your 


Tenth Anniversary! 








Monk, gave the lie to those who 
complain that experimental 
players play as they do because 
they have no other choice. 
Battle of the bandstand. Per- 
forming ensembles have been 
known to have their differences 
onstage, a situation the audience 
may find unpleasant but oc- 
casionally humorous. My 
favorite story concerns (who 
else?) Charles Mingus. The time 
was winter of 1972, the opening 
night of Mingus’ first Boston 
appearance in several years. 


The Mingus sextet was a mix- 
ture of familiar and new faces 
and one of the new ones, tenor 
saxophonist Bobby Jones, wasn’t 
altogether there. With his long, 
greying hair tied in a ponytail, 
Bobby looked weird enough to be 
George Harrison after a twenty- 
year nap; but his looks were 
nothing beside his demeanor. 
Bobby, quite simply, was juiced, 
and having great difficulty in 
keeping his place. He would drop 
in and out of ensembles, and 
begin soloing at random — in the 
middle of a theme chorus, say, or 
the middle of someone else’s 
solo. Mingus was alternately 
pissed off and cracked up, ready 
to punch Bobby out one minute 
as the tenorman usurped another 
sideman’s solo, in stitches the 
next as Jones blew furiously 
without producing the slightest 
sound from his tenor. 


Between sets Mingus hit on 


the perfect solution and punish- 
ment; he removed the 
mouthpiece from the tenor and 
sent Jones to the showers (the 
Workshop dressing room). 
Things went more smoothly as 
the second set began, with Jones 
not to be seen and no unusual in- 
terruptions. After several tunes, 
though, Bobby emerged from 
backstage, a wild gleem of one- 
upsmanship in his eye and a 
clarinet in his hand. Mingus 
shrugged, temporarily defeated, 
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MAY 1971 (top /eft): Duke Ellington and the band during their last performance at Paul’s Mall. OCTOBER 1970 (top right): Woody 
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been absent from jazz for seven years, but he returned in 1973 to play the Workshop. 


and waited to gauge the success 
of the punishment. Sure enough, 
Jones had been sufficiently 
shamed to pull himself together. 
He played a marvelously dirty 
clarinet solo, and Mingus 
acknowledged his approval by 
ceremoniously returning Bobby’s 


tenor mouthpiece. 

I could go on with more recent 
stories of nights spent at the Jazz 
Workshop — like the standing 
ovation which greated Sonny 
Rollins on both ends of his return 
set last fall, or heady nights this 
past with McCoy Tyner and 


Keith Jarrett. But you are 
probably aware of these events, 
either through the frequent 
WBCN broadcasts from the 
room or personal time put in at 
733 Boylston. If you haven’t ex- 
perienced jazz live at the Jazz 
Workshop, I can only advise you 


to go and bring back your own 
stories. Not that they will be of 
much use when stories of legen- 
dary jazz rooms are swapped, for 
the Workshop, after ten years, is 
still alive and well, and in the 
realm of jazz clublore nobody 
pays attention to living legends. 








HAPPY 


HOLIDAYS 
and 
THANKS 


TO ah OF YOU..:... 
The Artists 
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The Press 
Radio & TV 
The Service People 


The Suppliers 


..... and MOST OF ALL 
YOU ... The AUDIENCE 


Who have made it all possible 





Sincerely from all of us at... 


Paul’s Mall 


and 


The Jazz Workshop 














( ACTUS CAN Do 
A Lot MNoRE THAN 


STICK HOLES IN 
yeen REAR END. 





RY 
<< «| T CAN HURT YOuR FEET- 


IT CAN TICKLE YouR THROAT 

WHICH IS THE START OF SoME- 
THine Nice. Like A DRINK CALLED 
Jose Cuervo Te Qui La. A NICE INNOCENT 


THING MADE FROM REAL, Honest TO GOODNESS 
AGAVE CACTUS. IT'S THE NICEST, EASIEST 


KIND OF REFRESHMENT you CAN FIND. 
WHAT ELSE iT DOESIS 
MAKE NICE MARGARITAS, 
SUNRISES AND Goritua Sweats. /  ) 
| AnD They DON'T HURT 
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